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THE RICH MAN'S DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WITTLEWORTH vs. CHECKYNSHAW. 


M® CHECKYNSHAW did a rushing busi- 

ness on the day his papers were stolen 
from the safe; thereforé he rushed out of the 
humble abode of Mrs. Wittleworth. It is more 
than probable that he was entirely sincere when 
he called Fitz an idiot; but whether he was or 
not, that young gentleman’s mother was satis- 
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fied that truer words had never been spoken. | 
The banker had actually offered to give him 
ten dollars a week, and Fitz had declined to 
return. It was a degree of lunacy which she 
could neither understand nor appreciate. She 
was both grieved and angry. She wept, and 
reproached the reckless youth. 
» “T must give up in despair, Fitz,” said she, 
bitterly. “If I could support you, I would.” 

“IT don’t want you to support me, mother,” 
replied Fitz, stung by the reproach. “If you 
will leave this matter to me, I will manage ft 
right.” 

“‘ Leave it to you, Fitz! That would bring 
starvation to our door.” 

‘No, mother; you look on the dark side. 
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Here’s five dollars for my week’s salary,” he 
added, handing her the money. “ I give you 
the whole of it this week.” 

“This may keep off the wolf for a week or 
two,” sighed Mrs. Wittleworth. 

‘¢T shall get into another place soon, mother; 
don’t worry about it.” 

‘* But why didn’t you take the place when he 
offered it to you at double wages, Fitz? It 
seems to me you are crazy.” 

“No, I am not crazy. I know what I am 
about, and Checkynshaw knows what he is 

. about. What do you suppose induced him to 
double my salary so readily?” 

** Because he saw how poor we were.” 

‘¢ What does he Care for that? There is no 
more soul in him than there is in a brickbat, 
mother. It wouldn’t trouble him if you starved 
to death — though you are his first wife’s sister. 
That wasn’t the reason.” 

“What was the reason, then, Fitz?” asked 
she, curiously. 

“* Checkynshaw fs afraid of me,” replied 
Fitz, stopping in his walk up and down the 
room, and looking into his mother’s face to 
note the effect of this startling announcement. 

** Afraid of you, Fitz! ‘You are losing your 
senses!” exclaimed she, with an expression of 
strong disgust. 

‘*Tt’s justas I say, mother. He’s afraid of me.” 


** Why should he be afraid of you? You are 
not so very terrible as to alarm a man in his 
position.” 

‘Mother, that block of stores ought to be 


yours. You should have had the income of it 
ever since Checkynshaw came from France 
with his wife. I tell you that child died of 
the cholera, when Mrs. Checkynshaw had it. 
That is just as plain to me as the nose ona 
man’s face.” 

** Nonsense, Fitz! Do you suppose Mr. 
Checkynshaw would keep me out of it if it 
belonged to me?” 

‘“*T know he would. .I know the man. I 
haven't been in his office two years for noth- 
ing. I keep my eyes open — J do,” answered 
Fitz, holding up his head till his neck was 
stretched to its full length. ‘* Checkynshaw 
may be an honest man, as things go; but you 
can’t make me believe he would give up that 
-block of stores while he could hold on to it by 
hook or by crook. He wants me under his 
thumb, where he can know what I’m about. 
He has lost his papers, and he feels nervous 
about them. In my opinion, there’s something 
or other among those documents which would 
let the light in upon that block of stores. 
That’s why he is so anxious to find out where 
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they are. That’s why he don’t care for the 
money that was stolen. He knows what he js 
about, and I know what I’m about.” 

“What is the use for us to think anything 
about the block of stores? You don’t know 
that little Maguerite died,” added Mrs. Wittle- 
worth, interested, in spite of herself, in the ex. 
travagant pretensions of her son. 

“T don’t know it, I admits; but I think we 
ought to find out. Checkynshaw says the 
child is still living with the Sisters of Charity, 
somewhere in France. We have nothing but 
his word for it.” 

‘“*That’s enough. He says the child is liy. 
ing, and he don’t like to have her ill-treated by 
her mother-in-law. She is happy at the board- 
ing school, and when her education is finished, 
doubtless she will come home.” 

“That’s all bosh! Did any one ever seea 
letter from her? Did Checkynshaw ever write 
a letter to her? Does he ever send her any 
money?” 

* But he goes to see her every year or two, 
when he visits Europe.” 

“Perhaps he does, and then perhaps he 
don’t. Did any one else ever see the child? 
Has any one any knowledge of her existence 
except through Checkynshaw? I think not. 
Don’t tell me, mother, that a man would leave 
his daughter in a foreign country for ten years, 
and only go to see her every year or two. In 
my opinion, — and I think my opinion is worth 
something, — the child died in the hospital. 
Checkynshaw keeps up this fiction because it 
puts five or six thousand dollars a year into his 
pocket. No one has ever claimed the block of 
stores, and of course he will hold on to it till 
some one does.” ' 

Mrs. Wittleworth could not help thinking, 
while starvation or the almshouse stared her 
full in the face, what a blessing that block of 
stores would be to her. If her sister’s child 
was dead, it rightfully belonged to her. It was 
certainly proper for Mr. Checkynshaw to prove 
that Marguerite was still living, or at least to 
satisfy her privately on the point. 

‘¢ What can we do, Fitz?” she asked. 

‘¢ What can we do, mother? That’s the ques- 
tion. When I was in Summer Street, this even- 
ing, I thought I’ would call upon my friend 
Choate. Choate is a gentleman and a scholar 
— he is.” 

“ Pshaw, Fitz!” ejaculated the poor woman. 
““ Why will you talk about your friend Choate? 
He is not your friend. He would not touch 
you with a ten-foot pole. He looks down upon 
you from an infinite height.” ’ 

“Not he. Choate always treats everybody 
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like a gentleman. He always treated me like 
agentleman. I believe in Choate — I do.” 

“It is ridiculous for you to talk about his 
being your friend.” 

“He is my friend in very deed. I called 
npon him at his residence, in Winthrop Place, 
this evening. He treated me like a gentleman. 
He was glad to see me. He shook hands with 
me, and welcomed me to his house, as though 
I had been the governor of the state. Everett 
was there, and Winthrop came in before I left. 
I heard them speak of Webster, and I suppose 
he was expected. I was introduced to Everett 
and Winthrop.” 

“You!” exclaimed his mother. 

“J, mother!” 

“ Poor child, they were making fun of you!” 
sighed Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“Not they. Everett bowed to me as grace- 
fully as though I had been the President. Win- 
throp was a little stiff; but what did I care for 
him, as long as Choate and Everett were on 
good terms with me?” 

‘Your head is turned, Fitz.” 

“No matter if it is, so long as it is turned in 
the right direction. Choate told Everett and 
Winthrop that I had formerly occupied a place 
in his office, and that he had a high regard for 
me. He smiled pleasantly, and sé did Ever- 
ett. Winthrop didn’t take much notice of me. 
Choate asked me if I wanted to see him for 
anything particular. I told him Idid; I wanted 
a little legal advice in the matter of Wittle- 
worth vs. Checkynshaw. He smiled very 
kindly upon me; he smiled as only Choate 
can smile.” 

“What did he say to you?” demanded Mrs. 
Wittleworth, impatiently. 

“ He apologized for his inability to attend to 
the case at that time, as he was engaged upon 
a matter of politics with Everett and Win- 
throp; but he hoped he should find time to 
see me in the course of a week. Of course I 
didn’t care about breaking up his conference 
with Everett and Winthrop; so I apologized 
for the interruption, and promised him I would 
call upon him at his office the next day.” 


“I suppose he was very sorry he could not 


attend to the case,” added Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“‘He appeared to be. He expressed his re- 
grets; and, as he was attending to the affair 
of the nation, I could not be hard on him, you 
know.” 


“Certainly not,” said his mother, amused in 
spite of the weakness of her son. 

“Choate is a good fellow — Choate is,” 
added Fitz, rubbing his chin, and puffing out 


his lips. ‘* When he gets hold of this case, he 
will make things fly, mother.” 
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‘‘ What are you going to do, Fitz?” asked 
Mrs. Wittleworth, seriously. : 

“Tm not going to mince the matter any 
longer. I am going to bring a-suit against 
Checkynshaw for the block of stores, and the 
income received from them for the last ten 
years,” replied Fitz, magnificently. 

** You are!” 

“Tam; that is, when I say I am, of course I 
am going to do it in your name, for I am the 
next heir to you. That will bring things to 
a head, and we shall soon find out whether 
Checkynshaw is ready to stand trial or not.” 

‘We have no money to go to law with?” 
pleaded the poor woman. 

‘* We don’t want any, mother. I have looked 
into this business, and what I don’t know about 
it, isn’t worth knowing. I know something 
about law, for I used to keep my eyes and ears 
open when I was in the law business.” 

Mr. Wittleworth had been an errand boy in 
Mr. Choate’s office! 

‘*T don’t think you can go to law without 
money, Fitz. I have always heard it was very 
expensive,” added Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“All we want, mother, is a copy of my 
grandfather’s will. We attach the block of 
stores, if necessary. Under the will it belongs 
to you, unless Checkynshaw can produce your 
sister’s child.” 

‘¢ Suppose he should produce her?” 

“ That’s the very thing he can’t do. If he 
does, of course our case falls to the ground; 
but he can’t.” 

‘* But if he does produce the child, where is 
the money to pay the expenses?” 

“The expenses won’t be much. I shall say 
to Choate, ‘ Choate,’ says I, ‘ here’s a piece of 
property which belongs to my mother. You 
can go up to the Registry of Probate, and read 
the will yourself. Give my mother legal pos- 
session of it, and I will pay you five or ten 
thousand dollars’ —I haven’t just decided ex- 
actly what to offer him. He takes the case, 
brings the suit, and gets the property for you.” 

** Suppose he doesn’t get it?” 

** Then he will get nothing. When I was in 
the law business, cases were sometimes taken 
in this way.” 

Mrs. Wittleworth was encouraged by this 
hopeful statement, and disposed to let Fitz 
have his own way. Abject poverty was so ter- 
rible that she could not afford to lose sucha 
chance. Mr. Checkynshaw’s conduct in leav- 
ing his child in France, among strangers, for 
ten years, was singular enough to beget sus- 
picion. 

The conversation was continued till the fire 
went out, and the chill air of the room drove 
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the intended litigants to their chambers. Fitz 
did not come down till breakfast time the next 
morning. He lay in his warm bed, building 
castles in the air, and thinking what a great 
man he should be when the block of stores 
and its revenues were reclaimed from the 
grasp of Mr. Checkynshaw. He thought it 
quite possible that he could then go into a 
barber’s shop and be shaved without any one 
having the impudence to laugh at him. 

Mrs. Wittleworth had thought ‘a great deal 
about the property, but she could not quite make 
up her mind to take such decided steps as those 

- indicated by herson. If the attempt was made, 
and proved to be a failure, Mr. Checkynshaw 
would never forgive her, and might injure her 
in revenge. When she came down stairs, she 
had decided to call upon the banker, and state 
the case to him. If he chose to satisfy her 
that Marguerite was still living, it would save 
trouble and future disappointment. 

“You can see him if you like, mother. I 
have no doubt he will smooth you ‘over. 
Checkynshaw is a plausible man — Checkyn- 
shaw is. He carries too many guns for a 
woman. I would call myself if it were not 
for letting myself down to his level,” said Mr. 
Wittleworth, stroking his chin, when his moth- 
er was ready to go. 

** Don’t be so silly, Fitz!” 

“ Checkynshaw won’t stand trial, in my 
opinion. He is shrewd — he is.” 

**T only intend to ask him what he means to 
do?” added Mrs. Wittleworth. 

““He means to hold on to the property — 
that’s what he means to do, mother. He may 

_try to buy you off— don’t do it, on any ac- 
count. Leave this matter all tome. Me and 
Choate will fix it right. Now, be careful what 
you do.” 

**T will not do anything,” 
as she put on her bonnet. 

**T will see Choate to-day. Me and Choate 
will touch off a volcano under Checkynshaw’s 
feet, in the course of a week or two,” he added, 
as his mother left the house. 


said his mother, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. CHECKYNSHAW IS LIBERAL. 


ME: WITTLEWORTH went directly to 
the door of the private office. She had 
her doubts in regard to the interview which 
was to take place. Mr. Checkynshaw had 
never treated her very handsomely. She had 
called upon him only once since the downfall 
of her husband. The banker had listened very 
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coldly to her story of hardship and suffering, 
He had taken Fitz into his employ at that 
time; but her reception was so cold, and the 
great man’s manner so forbidding, that she 
had resolved that nothing but imminent star. 
vation should induce her to repeat the visit, 

Mr. Checkynshaw was a hard, selfish, money- 
getting man. He was not one whom a poor 
relative would willingly approach with a tale 
of suffering. Though this was not Mrs. Wit. 
tleworth’s present errand, she dreaded the re- 
sult almost as much as though she had been an 
applicant for charity. The banker was over. 
bearing and haughty in his way. He bullied 
his social inferiors, and looked upon them from 
a height which was appalling to them. She 
opened the door and entered. The banker was 
alone, sitting in the stuffed arm-chair at his 
desk. 

“Ellen?” said he, glancing at her with an 
inquiring look, probably satisfied that she had 
come to plead for the return of her son to the 
place from which he had been discharged. 

It did not occur to him that human impv- 
dence could extend so far as to permit such 
people to bring a suit against him for their 
rights, however well defined or clearly estab- 
lished. If he owed them anything, or they 
had any claims against him, it was their duty 
to be solemnly impressed by the loftiness of 
his social position, and humbly to beg for what 
belonged to them. 

*“‘T thought I would come up and see you 
this morning, Mr. Checkynshaw,” stammered 
the poor woman; and poverty had so subdued 
her, and so broken her spirit, that she hardly 
knew how to introduce the’ subject upon her 
mind. 

“If you come to ask me to take Fitz back, it 
will do no good. You permit the puppy to in- 
sult me,” replied the banker, in the most for- 
bidding tones. 

“T don’t permit him to insult you. I did 
what I could to make him speak properly to 
you,” replied Mrs. Wittleworth, meekly. 

‘It’s all the same; it was bad bringing up. 
I can’t have him in my office again,” added 
Mr. Checkynshaw, though at that moment, 
for some reason best known to himself, he 
would have been very glad to forgive the 
"young man’s insolence, and take him back at 
double salary. ‘‘ That boy has outraged my 
good-nature. When I saw how hard the times 
were with you, I was willing to give him double 
wages; but the ingrate only insulted me for it.” 

“He is very wilful; I wish he was not 80 
headstrong.” 





back now; at least not 


**T can’t take him 
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till he has apologized for his impudence, and 
romised better things for the future,” con- 
tinued the banker, shaking his head, as though 
his mind was firmly made up for the issue. 

«J did not come to ask you to take him 
pack,” added Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“O, you didn’t!” 

“No, sir; he is not yet willing to come.” 

«“ What did you come for — to beg?” 

“IT don’t come to you to beg,” replied she, 
with a little display of spirit. 

“What do you want, then?” 

“You mustn’t be angry with me, Mr. 
Checkynshaw.” 

“Tm not angry with you. If you have any- 
thing to say, say it. I hate long stories,” said 
the banker, impatiently. 

“Fitz has taken it into his head that the 
block of stores which my father gave to Mary, 
belongs to us.” continued Mrs. Wittleworth, 
looking down to the floor, as if fearful that the 
great man’s glance would blast her if she be- 
held it. 3 

“Has he, indeed!” 

If Mrs. Wittleworth had looked at the banker 
instead of the floor, she might have seen that 
his face flushed slightly; that his lip quivered, 
and his chest heaved; but, as she did not look 
at him, the banker had time to suppress these 
tell-tale emotions. 

“He thinks so; and he seems to be deter- 
mined that something shall be done about it,” 
added the poor woman, still gazing intently at 
the floor. 

“ And you encourage such ridiculous notions 
—do you, Ellen?” said Mr. Checkynshaw, 
severely. 

“TI don’t know that I encourage them. I 
can't help his thoughts.” 

“Probably you don’t wish to help them. 
Well, you can do as you please about it. If 
you choose to get him and yourself into diffi- 
culty, I suppose nothing I can say will have 
any influence with you.” 

“I don’t want to get into trouble, or to spend 
any money in going to law.” 

“I should judge, from the appearance of 
your house, that you hadn’t much to spend in 
that way,” sneered the banker. 

“TI have not, indeed. I said all I could to 
dissuade Fitz from doing anything about the 
matter; but he is bent upon it. He has been 
to see Mr. Choate about it.” 

“To see Mr. Choate!” exclaimed the bank- 
et, springing out of his chair; and now his 
face was deadly pale. 

But in an instant Mr. Checkynshaw was con- 
scious that he was revealing the weakness of 
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his position, and he sat down in his chair 
again, with a placid smile upon his face. 

‘*‘ Am I to understand that Fitz and you in- 
tend to fight me in the law upon this matter?” 
demanded he, with a sarconic grin on his face, 
indicating both fear and malice. 

‘* Fitz says there will be no fighting about it. 
We are to bring a suit to recover the property, 
according to the terms of my father’s will, with 
the income for ten years.” 

“‘ Fitz says so — does he?” 

‘* He thinks Marguerite died when your pres- 
ent wife had the cholera. He says all you have 
to do is to produce the child. If you do, that 
will be the end of it; if not, the property cer- 
tainly belongs to us.” 

“* What makes Fitz think that Marguerite is 
not living?” asked Mr. Checkynshaw, more 
mildly than he had yet spoken. 

‘* Well, he has his reasons,” replied she, not 
quite certain that she might not say something 
which would compromise her son. 

‘* What are his reasons?” 

‘I don’t know that it is necessary to men- 
tion them. I think myself it is very strange 
that you haven’t brought her home. She must 
be fifteen years old by this time.” 

“ That is her age.” 

**T don’t want any trouble about this busi- 
ness, Mr. Checkynshaw; so I thought I would 
come up and see you. Perhaps you can show 
me some letters from Marguerite, or something 
else that will convince Fitz that she is alive.” 

‘** T have no letters here.” 

‘* Have you any at your house?” asked Mrs. 
Wittleworth. 

“* Not that I am aware of. I never preserve any 
but business letters. If I understand you, Ellen, 
Fitz’s modest claim is for the block of stores 
and the income of them for the last ten years.” 

‘*That’s what he said.” 

“Are you aware of the amount of this 
claim?” asked the banker, nervously. 

**T don’t know, exactly.” 

““T suppose not,” said Mr. Checkynshaw, 
pausing to reflect. ‘‘I don’t wish to bring 
Marguerite home till her education is com- 
pleted, and this thing may cause me some 
annoyance.” 

“’m sure I don’t want to annoy you,” 
pleaded Mrs. Wittleworth. 

‘“‘Perhaps you do not; but Fitz does. If 
you refuse to be a party to this suit, of course 
he can do nothing. He has no rights yet in 
the premises himself, and he is under age.” 

“I think myself the matter ought to be set- 
tled up somehow or other,” replied Mrs. Wit- 
tleworth, timidly. ‘I am so poor I can hardly 
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keep soul and body together, and Fitz has lost 
his place.” 

“T will give him his place at ten dollars a 
week. I will see that you have a good house, 
properly furnished, and a sufficient income to 
live on. If I had known that you were so 
badly off, I should have done something for 
you before. Why didn’t you come to me?” 

**T don’t like to ask favors; besides, we have 
been able to get along till times came ‘on so 
hard this winter that I couldn’t get any work.” 

**T don’t wish to be bothered with this thing, 
and be compelled to go to France in the middle 
of the winter after Margue.‘te. Fitz saw that 
he could annoy me, and he has taken this 
means to vent his spite upon me. But the 
suit depends upon you. He can do nothing 
without you. Mr. Choate will have nothing 
to do with it. He doesn’t take cases of this 
kind; but Fitz can find some unprincipled 
lawyer who will undertake the case, and com- 
pel me to derange my plans.” 

“Gould you show me some letters from 
Marguerite, or some bill you have paid for 
her board or tuition?” : 

* Perhaps I may be able to find something 
of the kind at my house. I'll see. But I think 
we had better settle up this business between 
ourselves, without Fitz.” 

Mr. Checkynshaw looked troubled, and Mrs. 
Wittleworth could see it now. 

** How can we settle it, if you have nothing 
to show me to prove that Marguerite is liv- 
ing?” asked the poor woman. 

‘* Marguerite is living, or was eighteen 
months ago, when I was in France.” 

*“Haven’t you heard from her for eighteen 
months?” 

“Of course I have; but that is neither here 
nor there. I don’t wish to be annoyed in this 
way, or tohave your son boasting that he has 
aclaim on me. I don’t choose to submit to 
that sort of thing any longer. Neither is it 
my intention to bring Marguerite home till she 
is eighteen years old. She is very much attached 
to the institution in which she Spent her child- 
hood.” 

**T should think you would wish to see her 
oftener than once in two years,” added Mrs. 
Wittleworth, the rémark prompted by her 
woman’s heart. 

‘So I would; but you know just how it is. I 
can’t bring her home without having trouble 
in my family; and she is perfectly happy 
where she is. I ought to have done more for 
you, Ellen, than I have; but I didn’t know the 
world went so hard with vou. I blame myself 
for not thinking more .bout it; but I am 





plunged in business, so that I hardly have 
time to think of my own family. I don’t see 
how I can do it in any other way than by set. 
tling a fixed sum upon you at once., Then] 
can do all that I have to do at one time, and 
you will not have to depend upon my bag 
memory.” 

“I’m sure I’ve no claims on you of that 
kind,” replied Mrs. Wittleworth, amazed at 
this outburst of generosity. 

“I know you have no legal claims upon me; 
but you are the sister of my first wife. I have 
not forgotten her yet, and I never shall,” con- 
tinued Mr. Checkynshaw, with a gush of sen- 
timent such as the poor woman had never be- 
fore seen proceed from him. ‘ Property from 
your father’s estate came into my family, and 
it would not be right for me to permit you to 
want for the comforts of life, to say nothing 
of the necessities. I’m going to do something 
for you here and now— something so that you 
shall not be dependent upon Fitz, whether | 
forget you for the time or not. Do you think 
you could live on the income of ten thousand 
dollars a year? That would be six hundred 
dollars, or about twelve dollars a week.” 

‘That is more than I have ‘had for years,” 
gasped Mrs. Wittleworth. 

* Very well, I will give you a check for that 
sum; or I will invest it for you in the best pay- 
ing stocks I can find.” 

‘You are too good! I did not expect this!” 
exclaimed the poor woman, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. 

*¢*T shall do no more than my duty — what! 
ought to have done before,” replied the banker, 
magnanimously. ‘ And, by the way, it would 
be as well for you to sign a paper, so as to set 
this business at rest, and prevent Fitz from 
annoying me,” said the banker, as he took 
down his check-book, and shuffled the papers 
about the desk with assumed indifference. 

“What paper am I to sign?” asked Mrs. 
Wittleworth, beginning to open her eyes. 

“I mean a quitclaim deed on the block of 
stores; but of course that has nothing to do 
with the ten thousand dollars I am to pay 
you.” 

Mrs. Wittleworth knew what a quitclaim 
deed was. It was a deed by which she relin- 
quished all her right, title, and interest in the 
block of stores. ‘ 

“J think I will not sign it to-day, Mr. 
Checkynshaw,” said she, rather fearfully. 

The banker urged her in vain. Fitz had 
warned her against such a step, and she had 
more confidence in Fitz’s judgment at that 
moment than ever before. 
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“ Very well; I will have the deed drawn, and 
fill out the check ready for you the next time 
you call,” added the banker, more disappointed 
than his manner indicated. 

Mrs. Wittleworth went home. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XX. — Cooprer’s First Bear. 


“ Y fust fight with a b’ar?” said Dan 

Cooper, as we sat about the cheerful 
fire in the open air, with the stars overhead. 
“Yer want ter know about Dan’el Cooper’s 
fust fight with a b’ar, does yer, my friends? 
Wal, that war a long time ago, and hit didn’t 
happen in this part of the country. Hit war 
more years ago than I kin count onto my fin- 
gers (I ain’t no great on ’rithmetic, but I’m 
death on Injin), and hit war when my parrents 
brought me out inter ther western country fust. 
Bein’ quite a youngish chap then, — not bein’ 
a day bigger than my juvenyle friend here” 
(bobbing his head in the direction of Fred), 
“efas big, —and not much used ter fire-arms 


yit, my father kep’ a sharp watch over me fer 
quite a time, fearin’ thet I would be skurcely 
able to defend myself ef I war attacked by 
either Injinor b’ar. But one day, when me and 
dad war cuttin’ wood in ther bush, ’bout half a 
mile frum ther cabin, he war took kinder sick 
all to a sudd’n, and war obleeged ter go back 


to ther house. ‘I'll jest take a thimbleful of 
suthin’ stren’th’nin’, Dan’el,’ says he, ‘and 
then I’ll come back and jine yer. While I’m 
gone, sonny,’ says he, ‘jest stack ther wood 
we’ve cut — stack ther wood.’ Wal, when he’d 
gone I sot to at ther wood, and afore long I 
had got it all stacked. I war as spry a boy, 
my friends, ef I do say it, as ever yer clapped 
eyes on; and even as a man, — ontil I had ther 
misfortin’ ter be obleeged ter tote round a 
limb of ther forest instid of a limb of yours, 
truly, Dan’el Cooper, — even as a man, I say, 
fer spryness I war ekaled by none and excelled 
by few. So, as I obsarved, I-soon got ther 
wood piled — in three or four trim piles, bee- 
u-tiful fer to see.. Wal, seein’ as father did not 
return as spry as I should ef I had b’en in his 
place, I sot down onto a stump and ’gun ter 
whistle. I ain’t much of a whistuler nowa- 
days, my friends, but afore I war deprived, by 
ther villuny of Injins, of a leg, which the Pres- 
ident of ther United States hisself might a be’n 
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proud on, also of a eye ekalled by few and 
excelled by none, afore that time the like of 
yours, truly, Dan’el Cooper, fer whistlin’ war 
not ter be found, not nowhar. What kin be 
the cause, I am ignerant; but sence I war 
Camanched inter a dot-and-go-oner, I ain’t 
whistled a whew.” 

‘“*Yer have talked enough ter make up fer 
it,” said Bucket, with a mirthful twinkle in his 
eyes. 

* Allers ther gorspil truth what I talk, Wil- 
liam,” returned,Cooper, with amusing earnest- 
ness; ‘‘allers the gorspil truth.” 

**T'm so anxious to hear about the bear, Mr. 
Cooper,” said Fred. 

**T’m a-comin’ to ther bar, my juvenyle friend 
— I’m a-comin’ to ther b’ar. As I war a-sayin’, 
I sot down on ther stump and ’gun fer to whis- 
tle. Father did not come, and all to wunst I 
’gun fer to feel awful hungry. I hev’ obsarved, 
my friends, that solertude begits a good many 
things — one on ’em is loneliness, another is 
hunger. I hev’ obsarved that when folks is 
lonely they are apt ter eat wonderful — also, 
if possible, whiskey — though bein’ a juvenyle 
then, not a day taller than our young friend 
here” (another bob towards Fred), ‘‘ whiskey 
war not ter my likin’ — also had none — thar- 
fore, no whiskey in mine at ¢ha¢ time. So, 
feelin’ hungry, and still no dad, not bein’ at 
all spry as he orter be’n ter keep up ther credit 
of ther family, I thort I’d eat what lunch I had 
stuck in my pocket, though ahead of ther time 
I ginerally et. So I pulled ther bread and 
meat outer my pocket, and ther smell on it riz 
up on ther air, makin’ me hungrier yet. ‘Dog- 
gone it,’ says I to myself, ‘I’m as hungry as a 
b’ar.’ I had jest kinder closed my teeth down 
onter ther bread and meat — which, though I 
am not guv’ to braggin’ myself, my friends, war 
as bee-u-tiful a set of teeth as yer ever see in 
ther mouth of any three-year-old hoss — when 
I felt suthin’ kinder warm and shaggy behind 
me, stickin’ its nose around under my ear, 
a-smellin’ arter ther vittles.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—>——_—__ 


WHAT STELLA COULD NOT BEAR. 


BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 


STELLE SAXTON was a very sweet- 
looking little girl, if sparkling, nut-brown 
eyes, dimpled cheeks, clear complexion, and 
glossy curls cam make a sweet face. And if a 
ringing laugh, and light, buoyant step, show a 
happy heart, Estelle was happy. 
But there was one thing Stella could not 
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bear. And who of you can guess what it was? 
Some people cannot bear pain. But it was not 
that, for Stella was very brave. Her mother 
would tell you, with delight, how Stella would 
sit right down in a dentist’s chair, and have a 
tooth drawn, and not shed a tear. Some people 
cannot bear disappointment. But it was not 
that. When Stella was going to a charming 
pic-nic, and her basket of cakes, and sand- 
wiches, and jelly tarts was snugly packed, and 
tucked in by a snowy napkin under the cover, 
and her white frock was ready, and just then a 
great black cloud, that had been creeping up 
slowly, covered the sun, and big drops plashed 
against the pane, no drops came to Stella’s 
eyes to mock them. She just looked out a few 
minutes, in.a very womanly way, and then 
took up her last Magazine, and sat down con- 
tentedly to enjoy its stories. 

What was it, then, that. Estelle could not 
bear? Ah, I shall have to tell you! For what 
is more terrible than a dentist’s chair, or worse 
than a storm at a pic-nic? It was just this: 
Stella could not bear sudden good fortune. 

Just as long as Stella’s father was ‘ tolerably 
well off,” and Stella had all she really needed, 
without any care herself as to where it came 
from, she was a very nice sort of little girl — 
kind and gentle at home and at school; glad 
to please others, and very easily pleased her- 
self. But, when it became known through all 
the papers that fortunate Mr. Saxton had, from 
a grand speculation, just been made the happy 
possessor of one hundred thousand dollars,then 
it was that little ten-year-old Stella showed that 
there was something she could not bear. I 
don’t know in how many ways she showed it — 
how many unheard-of things she wanted at 
once; how her mother was teased for this and 
that from morning till night; but I am going 
to tell you ome way in which she showed it; 
and when you read about it, won’t you just 
stop .and think, you Mary, and you Susie, and 
Lucy, and Hatty, whether you ever saw any 
one who, like Stella, could not bear sudden 
good fortune. I hope it is not you, though I 
should like to have you have the good fortune, 
especially if you bore it like Stella’s parents, 
or.even her brother Tom; for they went right 
along, just.as if nothing had happened. 

Stella had among her schoolmates a “ very 
special friend.” It was Viola Crystal. I don’t 
know whether she was named Viola when she 
was born because something in her soft blue 
eyes told of the sweet, retiring blossom that 
was to unfold from the precious bud. But it 
had unfolded in rare beauty, and every one 
loved Viola. Every one but Dame Fortune. 
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Viola never slept on a bed of roses. Her fa- 
ther died when she was only three years old, 
and her mother had struggled hard to live, ap- 
parently, as nicely as she did when he was liy- 
ing. Yet she did it; and Viola went toa good 
school, and played as well on the piano as 
Stella, and read much better, and found time 
to be very obliging to all around her. She 
and Stella had walked, and rode, and slept 
together. But now there came a change. She 
could hardly believe it, but Stella was growing 
cold towards her. She had not been to see her 
for weeks, and there was something in her 
manner which, although Viola could not de- 
fine it, made her still feel very unhappy. 

Viola’s dresses looked so very plain now to 
Stella! her plain ruffles, and linen bands were 
so different from Stella’s soft, “real” lace! 
Her hat was not just in style; and, altogether, 
she thought she would not ask her to the party 
her mother had planned for her coming birth- 
day. It was curious, but Viola heard nothing 
about the party until she trod upon its heels, 
in this way. She thought, one very pleasant 
afternoon, as she sat alone in her little room, 
after school had closed, ‘‘ Perhaps I am fool- 
ish, after all, about Stella. She hasn’t really 
said or done anything that I can call unkind. 
I will go and see her to-night, and spend the 
evening, as I used to do.” Stella received her 
at the door herself, as she rang the door bell; 
but although with a smile and pleasant word, 
there was evident embarrassment. Viola wore 
her plain, spotted, muslin frock, with no orna- 
ment but a blue bow at the throat; and Stella 
looked elegant in her rich, plaided silk, and 
handsome bracelets, and chain. Viola hardly 
thought of this, as she stood looking at some 
new books in a handsome case, in Stella’s 
room, a present from her father; when pretty 
soon the door bell rang, and in a moment 
Bridget came up to say to Miss Estelle that 
Gabrielle Easton was in the parlor. ‘I will 
be down directly,” she said, with a sly look at 
Bridget, which Viola noticed, but did not un- 
derstand. Then another ring at the door; and 
this time it was Grace Floy, a cousin of Viola’s, 
and a friend of both. The third time the bell 
rang; and then Stella said, — 

“You must come down to the parlor with 
me— won't you, Viola?” 

‘Is any one else to be here? Did you ex- 
pect Grace?” Viola asked, a little hurriedly, 
as she noted Stella’s annoyed look, and was 
herself partially thrown off her guard. 

“Yes, there are a few girls coming in to- 
night. I suppose I ought to go down now. 
Won’t you go down?” 
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Viola managed to say, “No, I thank you;” 
and somehow continued to get out of the front 
door between the ringings of the bell, and 
stole softly up to her own room. 

It was the fact of its being Stella’s birthday 
that had induced Viola to make the visit; and 
as she drew from her pocket the little minia- 
ture of herself she had carried with her asa 
token of love, —for they had long exchanged 
birthday gifts, — she looked at it, and burst 
into tears. ‘‘I tried so hard to get it; and— 
after all!” 

Poor Viola! She found there was one thing 
very hard for her to bear — change ina friend. 
It was a hard lesson to Viola. She never for- 
got it; but she stood firmer for the shock. She 
turfied to truer friends for deeper love, and, 
above all, to the “‘ Changeless One,” where, 
indeed, all must go for the surest, sweetest, 
most perfect peace. 


NEAR VIEWS OF ROYALTY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


VIII. — EuGENIE ON HorRSEBACK. 


VERY room in the palace at Fontainebleau 

has its legend of king or queen. This 
was the favorite apartment of Henry IV.; here 
lingered Napoleon I.; yonder, Louis IX. The 
dining-hall is magnificent; marble columns 
support the splendidly frescoed ceiling; glit- 
tering chandeliers hang on all sides; marble 
and bronze statues fill every nook and corner. 
The hall is immensely large, two hundred peo- 
ple dine there every day during the stay of 
their majesties. All over the entire palace are 
hung paintings by the yery first masters — 
paintings which are celebrated all over the 
world. 

There is a private theatre in the Palace of 
Fontainebleau, and sometimes the volatile 
French players are summoned up from Paris 
to act before the court. This theatre is a 
beautiful little place, all hung with blue silk, 
and richly decorated with gold. 

I got pretty tired roaming over the palace, 
for indeed it is a large place. You can form 
some idea of its size when I tell you that, 
besides the throne-room, and parlors, and 
dining-rooms, and supper-rooms, and break- 
fast-rooms, and billiard-rooms, and _ picture- 
galleries, and the theatre, there are eighteen 
hundred beds ready for use at all times — at 
least so I was informed by my companion, 
though that seemed to me a very great num- 
ber, even for so large a place. 





We took a peep into the emperor’s study as 
we were leaving the chateau. It was hung 
with maps and plans of all kinds; and the 
table was strewn with formidable volumes — 
one of which related to “artillery,” another to 
* forts,” and so on. 

My companion told me that in a small lake 
or ‘* basin” near the palace were a number of 
carp which were very curious to look at. He 
said that these carp live to an immense age — 
two or three hundred years, he said. JZ am 
ignorant on the carp subject, mind, and I 
make no statements of my own. He said that 
every fifty years an excrescence forms on the 
head of a carp, and that there were carp in the 
basin which had three and four excrescences on 
their heads. He also told me that there was 
one of them which bore a gold ring in its 
nose, which had been placed there by Diane 
de Poitiers, a celebrated and beautiful woman 
who lived and died three centuries ago. 

I fed these carp with bread crumbs, and 
made “the observation at the time that they 
were the most hideous-looking fish I ever saw. 
As for the one with the gold ring in his nose, 
I freely confess I got no glimpse of him, and 
you are at liberty to do as you like about be- 
lieving the story.* 

In the midst of the basin is a small island, 
and on this island is built a little summer- 
house. This is called the ‘‘ Council Chamber 
of Napoleon I.” It was constructed by his 
orders, and here he was in the habit of retir- 
ing with his council, where they might be out 
of all danger of being overheard. On the 
basin were a number of row-boats, and I was 
told that every morning early the present em- 
peror comes here and pulls away at a pair of 
oars for a quarter of an hour or so. In the 
evening the empress and her lady guests were 
rowed about the basin by a boatman. . 

As we moved away from the basin we heard 
the clatter of hoofs behind, and, turning, saw 
the little prince again, driving along a couple 
of pretty little ponies, which were presented 
him by King Victor Emmanuel. The little 





* 1 have just seen the following item in a New York 
newspaper, which goes to show that there are other fish 
stories than mine about French carp at least :— 

“ The latest fish story comes from France, and rivals 
the piscatory records of Alaska. In the river Oise was 
recently caught a carp four feet four inches long, weigh- 
ing twenty-eight pounds, and more than one hundred 
years old. It wore in its lip a gold ring, bearing the 
date 1771. Carping critics may doubt the veracity of 
the alleged captor of this venerable ‘ burgher of the 
flood.’ It is said the carp was cooked, but the invited 
guests found the fish so rank they could not swallow it, 
The public may encounter a like difficulty in respect of 
the story.” 
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prince had been dressed all fresh and clean 
again, — he was now in Scotch costume, — 
and there he sat, in a little Tom Thumb of an 
open carriage, holding the reins and looking 
as grave as ajudge. A natty little groom sat 
behind him fully equipped, with top boots and 
livery, and with a most knowing and wide- 
awake air. He held the reins behind the 
prince, so there was not much danger of the 
ponies running away; for this groom, though 
he was small, was pretty old, and thoroughly 
understood the management of horses. 

‘““This is the hour when all drive or ride,” 
said my companion. And while he spoke, car- 
riages of all shapes and sizes passed us, pene- 
trating into the deep alleys of the celebrated 
old forest. These contained the guests; and 
presently along came the empress on horse- 
back. She was accompanied by two ladies, 
also on horseback, and by several grooms, 
who rode behind the party, dressed in the 
handsome imperial livery of green and gold. 
Eugénie touched her hat with her whip in 
salutation to us as she passed. Her beautiful 
and graceful figure shows to great advantage 
on horseback. She is an experienced and 
fearless rider, and I could not help saying 
that she looked very handsome. 

“Our sovereign is beautiful,” returned my 
companion. 

“ Their majesties,” said I, ‘‘ must enjoy this 
freedom from that restraint which they.cannot 
help feeling at the Tuileries in Paris.” 

“Yes,” said he; ‘but they do not even 
here enjoy the freedom they do at the palace 
of Compeigne. That is more like an ordinary 
nobleman’s country-house. The Chateau of 
Fontainebleau is a Jalace ; and sovereigns of 
France could never forget the rules of courtly 
etiquette, surrounded as they are here by the 
souvenirs of a long line of kings.” 

It was now growing dark, and the hour of 
the train by which we had promised to return 
to Paris was drawing near. Although special- 
ly invited, I could not stay to dinner, for I was 
like Flora McFlimsy, that day, and had “ noth- 
ing to wear,” being in a travelling dress; so, 
taking a hurried lunch, and bidding good by 
to my friends, with much regret I left beautiful 
Fontainebleau behind me. 


— Lace is often worth many times its 
weight in gold. An ounce of fine Flanders 
thread has been sold in London for four 
pounds sterling; and this thread made into 
lace would bring forty pounds sterling. The 
older, yellower, and dirtier this lace is, the 
more valuable it appears to be. 
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ALLIE FAY. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


IKE an angel, she is seeming 
Meet to mingle with our dreaming, 

In the twilight shadows stealing, 
Now so softly, sweetly kneeling 

Down to pray, 
With her ringlets brightly streaming 
From her ivory forehead gleaming, 
On her snowy neck reclining, 
Half cajoling, half repining — 

Allie Fay! 


One could worship, without sinning, 

Eyes like hers, so bright and winning, 

Like diamonds in their glancing, ‘ 

More bewitching and entrancing — 
*Tis their way! 

Her heart is constant in its loving, 

Never, like her footsteps, roving; 

And her mien so sweet, impressing, 

None can pass without caressing 
Allie Fay! 


No faint smiles are doubt betraying, 
As you listen to me saying, 
In a cloud-isle tipped with gold 
Did eyes of Allie first behold 
Light of day! 
And fair and white-winged angels 
Poured out their sweet evangels, 
And came, with their gentle singing, 
Here to greet her life’s beginning — 
Allie Fay! 


OURFEW BELLS. 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


ANY have heard of the “ curfew bell,” 

but not all know its origin. Its history 
in England runs back to the time of William 
the Conqueror, who ordered a bell to be rung 
about sundown in summer, and at eight o’clock 
in the evening in winter, at which time fire 
and lights were to be put out, and the people 
to remain within doors, and penalties were im- 
posed upon those who neglected or refused to 
comply with the law. This was called the 
“curfew,” a word derived from the French 
couvre-feu — cover-fire — and so the appropri- 
ateness of the name is readily seen. The old 
king has been generally charged with insti- 
tuting this custom in order to impress upon 
his subjects a sense of their abject condition; 
but, as the “‘ curfew bell” was rung in France 
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long before William’s time, as a safeguard 
against fires, it is not improbable that he 
brought the custom with him into England 
from the continent, and that he has been slan- 
dered as to his motives. At any rate, he has 
sins enough to answer for without this. In the 
sixteenth century ‘‘ bellmen ” were added to the 
night-watch in London. They went through 
the streets ringing their bells, and crying, 
«Take care of fire and candle; be kind to the 
poor, and pray for the dead.” It was the bell- 
man’s duty, also, to bless the sleepers as he 
passed their doors. In “Il Penseroso” Milton 
refers to this custom : — 


‘The bellman’s drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm.” 


Poets have often referred to the curfew, or 
cover-fire, bell. Gray begins his beautiful 
“Elegy” with 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


Longfellow, too, has a pretty little poem tell- 
ing the story of this bell with charming sim- 
plicity : — 
* Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The curfew bell 
Is beginning to toll. 


Cover the embers, 
Put out the light; 

Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. ’ 


Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire; 

Sound fades into silence, 
All footsteps retire. 


No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall; 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all.” 


King William died, and the original obliga- 
tions of the curfeiv were at last removed about 
the time of Henry I., in 1100; but the cus- 
tom of ringing an evening bell is still kept up 
in England, with variations as to the hour. 
The “nine o’clock bell,”— familiar to most 
New England people, — which sends so many 
young people home and to bed, and which in 
the early history of our country was almost as 
rigidly obeyed by all, both old and young, as 
the old curfew, traces its origin directly to the 
cover-fire bell. In Longfellow’s “‘ Evangeline ” 
the custom is well described : — 
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** Anon the bell from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, — the village cur- 
few, — and straightway : 
Rose the guests and departed; and silence 
reigned in the household.” 


But now the customs have changed; and 
though the bell still rings out on the evening 
air, in country village and city street, it has 
lost its power, save as a tell-tale of passing time. 
Let the old bells ring on; we love their sound; 
or, in the words of Moore, — 


‘** Those evening bells! those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime!” 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








ACTING CHARADE. 


BY LOUISE E. CHALMERS. 


CHARACTERS. — Dr. Gray, Mrs. GRAY, MILES 
O’FLAHERTY, BRIDGET RYAN. 


FIRST SYLLABLE—CARE. 


Scene I.—A Parlor. Mrs. Gray in tasteful 
home dress, restlessly awaiting her hus- 
band. She trims the lamp, straightens the 
books on the table, lowers the window- 
shades, and finally settles down at fancy 
needlework, talking all the time to herself. 


Mrs. Gray. O, dear, what a stupid lamp! 
I hate a dull light, and so does Walter. There! 
That is better now. How stiff and angular 
Bridget always makes everything look! I do 
like a cosy room. But, dear me! what is the 
use of it all, here all alone?— no one to see 
me if I do look pretty. (Ske ¢twirls the curls 
over her fingers and pouts a little.) And what 
comfort can I take, I should like to know, with 
the doctor out in this fearful rain, and the mud 
up to his wheel-hubs, I haven’t a doubt? — 
There he isnow! That’s he. I should know 
his “‘whoa” anywhere. (She springs up, hur- 
ries to the door, and, putting her head out, 
calls.) —Dr. Gray! Walter! Is that you? 

Dr. Gray. (From the outside.) No, mad- 
am, it is not I; but it is all that is left of me. 
(He enters, equipped with hat, coat, umbrella, 
@c.) It is my melancholy remains, my dear! 

Mrs.Gray. Why,-you are completely soaked! 
Are not you too wet for dry jokes? (She takes 
his hat and gloves.) 
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Dr. Gray. It is a fortunate thing that the 
“human form divine” is not soluble in rain- 
water, or, between this dripping cold in my 
head and the dripping rain out doors, I should 
be reduced to the consistency of a jelly-fish. 

Mrs. Gray. (Teking his overcoat and spread- 
ing it over achair.) To be sure you would. 
There is no knowing what, would become of 
you if it were not for me and a kind Provi- 
dence. I take the very best care of you — now 
don’t I? You take care of the sick people for 
miles around, and I take care of you; so that 
really Iam head doctor. Who says I haven’t 
a mission? You think I have, you dear old 
water-soaked heathen — don’t you? 

Dr. Gray. To be sureI do. It is your mis- 
sion to be the most charming little woman in 
the state. 

Mrs.Gray. O, don’t, Walter! It sounds like 
courting, and I haven’t time for that; I must 
fly around and get some hot tea, and make a 
mustard plaster; and may be I ought to shave 
off the top of your head and put on a blister; 
and I must soak your feet in pepper water. 
Charming women don’t do such common 
things — now do they? 

Dr. Gray. To the best of my belief, Mrs. 
Gray, charming women act exactly as you do. 

Mrs. Gray. O, fie! ‘You can’t be fascinat- 
ing with a cold in your head. Even Beau 
Brummell couldn’t do that; and you are dread- 
fully suffused as to your head. O, dear! the 
best man in the world wants a clean handker- 
chief — don’t he? (Taking his out of his hand 
and bringing him another.) And now, dear 
Walter, I will not do another thing for you — 
not even blister your head, or get your slippers 
— till you promise me one thing. Will you? 

Dr. Gray. Will I what? 

Mrs. Gray. Promise, of course. 

Dr. Gray. Promise what? 

Mrs. Gray. O, something every way sensi- 
ble and desirable, and indeed necessary. 

Dr. Gray. Well, what? 

Mrs. Gray. Why, to get two horses and hire 
a coachman, instead of keeping one and tak- 
ing care of it yourself like a common drayman. 
You can afford it, 

Dr. Gray. Yes, if I wanted to; but what is 
the use? I am very comfortable, and don’t 
mind the work. 

Mrs. Gray. O, no, you are not comfortable ; 
men don’t know when they are comfortable; 
and it will add so much to our establishment; 
and, indeed, I think you owe it to your posi- 
tion in the community — 

Dr. Gray. Ha, ha, ha! 
the boot-jack? 


Fannie, where is 
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Mrs. Gray. J’il never tell. Not I. 

Dr. Gray. (Looking round for it.) But 
where is it, dear? 

Mrs. Gray. (Laughing.) Why, it is hid, 
you cross man; of course it is, and you'll never 
find it; you will have-to keep your boots ona 
week, if you don’t promise me; and I will treat 
you as badly as I possibly can all the time. 

Dr. Gray. You can’t frighten me, Mrs. Gray; 
for I happen to know that your worst behavior 
is as good as most women’s Jest?. 

Mrs. Gray. That is a pretty compliment; 
but I had rather have one little word with 
three letters in it, than all the compliments in 
the world. It's the same little word I said to 
you once when you wanted me to— Don’t 
you know? 

Dr. Gray. (Nodding and smiling.) Yes. 

Mrs. Gray. (Laughing and clapping her 
hands.) That’s it. You have said it. Now, 
T’ll have the coachman. You meant it too! 
You don’t object? 

Dr. Gray. No, confound it! I could not, if 
I tried. You may do anything you want to; 
but it is hard to find a trusty person. I can’t 
be bothered with finding any one. You must 
take all the care of it. 

Mrs. Gray. O, I don’t mind that in the 
least. You please leave word at the intelli- 
gence office, and have some one sent up. You 
know I have good judgment in selecting men. 
Good taste too — at least every one said I had 
once in my life. 

Dr. Gray. I hope you will: twice, my dear; 
but take care. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 
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THE GARDEN. — We are indebted to various 
countries for our garden fruits and flowers. 
Potatoes first came from Brazil; rye and wheat 
from Tartary and Siberia, where they are yet 
indigenous; peas and beans were imported 
from Spain; cabbage, artichokes, and lettuce 
are from Holland; anise and parsley from 
Egypt; buckwheat and asparagus from Asia; 
apples from Syria; currants fiom Zante; cher- 
ries from Pontus; peaches from Persia; pears 
and figs from Greece and Egypt; citrons from 
Media; pomegranates from Carthage; cauli- 
flowers from Cyprus. The damask and musk 
roses come from Damascus, as well as plums: 
the tulip is from Cappadocia, the tuberose from 
Java and Ceylon; the carnation and pink from 
Italy; gillyflowers and the Provence rose from 
Toulouse, in France. 


— Tue height of fashion — chignons. 














ANSWERS. 


544. Cleveland. 545. Pyrenees. 546. 1. To- 
bolsk. 2. Omaha. 3. Pekin. 4. Ems. 5. 
Kara. 6. Arkansas — Topexa, Kansas. 547. 
P-ant. 548. S-Tony. 549. O-live. 550. M-ark. 
551. Beream. 552. B-rag. 553. C-ash. 554. 
S-crawl. 555- Because he is a (t) ease. 556. 
Always return good for evil. 557. (A cat) 
(mail) oo (cup on a king) — A cat may look 
upon a king. 558. Florida. 559. Savannah. 
s6o. Madrid. 561. Paris. 562. Oder. 563. 
Onion. 564. Fox. 565. P. Ovidii Nasonis. 
566. P. Vergilii Maronis. 567. Marygold. 568. 
Deers. 569. Snipe. 570. Late. 571. Iran. 
572. Take. 573. Sore. 574. Cares. 575. Sus- 
quehanna. 576. Monongahela. 577. Wiscon- 
sin. 578. Lowell. 579. Andover. 580. Si- 
beria. 581. Rhode Island. 582. Soda water. 
583. Nutmegs. 584. Ivy. 585. Autumn leaves. 
586. Sage. 587. Ladies’ delight. 588. Beet. 
589. Alfred, Forks, China. 590. Guinea, 
Shanghai. 591. Isle of Man, Bath, Wash. 
s92. Calcutta. 593. Eton. 594. Liar. 595. 
Ward. 596. Ounce. 597. Cat. 598. Pig. 599. 
Horse. 600. Dog. 601. Cow. 602. Hannah, 
Anna. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Sans-Pieps. 

605. Take from an island, and leave to be 
carried. 606. Take from a toilet article, and 
leave a note in music. 607. Take from a bay, 
and leave one of the Southern States. 

YANKEE NED. 


AND GIRLS. 
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PROBLEM. 

608. A man, speaking with his wife and son 
about their ages, said, that if his age was 
added to his wife’s, the sum would be equal to 
seven times his son’s. His wife said that if 
her age were added to that of her son, the 
sum would be equal to that of her husband. 
The son said that if his age were added to 
that of his father, the sum would be twenty 
years more than his mother’s. What is the 
age of each? BiLLy ROVER. 


609. 


REBUS. 


TELEGRAPHIC PUZZLES. 
610. —— — - - 
namé of an inventor. 
611. 
A seaport city of the United States. 
612. 


books. 


One of Oliver Optic’s 
RAILROAD. 


REVERSIONS. 

613. Reverse a stopper, and make to swal- 
low eagerly. 614. Reverse an address to the 
Virgin, and make a girl’s name. 615. Reverse 
part of a vessel, and make a vegetable. 616. 
Reverse to seize, and make a public notice. 

Bos. 


617. A LETTER REBwus. 
A M 
C 
Hw THE 8 H EEE & oo T 


EMPIRE STATE. 


DovusBLe AcrosTICc, 


The initials form the name of an ancient 
country, and the finals the capital of it: — 


618. 1. A girl’s name. 
instruct. 4. To fill. 
conjunction. 


2. To insult.. 3. To 
5. A small hen. 6. A 
Bay STATE. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

619. My first is in bread, but not in cake; 

My second is in roast, but not in bake; 

My third is in heat, but not in hot; 

My fourth is in decay, but not in rot; 

My fifth is in cake, but not in bread; 

My sixth is in hair, but not in head; 

My seventh is in lean, but not in fat; 

My eighth is in dog, but not in cat; 

My ninth is in sale, but not in sold; 

My tenth is in winter, but not in cold; 

My eleventh is in tea, but not in wine; 

My twelfth is in bay, but not in Rhine; 

My whole is one of Oliver Optic’s stories. 

BARTLETT. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

629, Behead and curtail what every person 
has, and leave a verb. 621. Behead and cur- 
tail a tumult, and leave a boy’s nickname. 
622. Behead and curtail to beat, and leave a 
conjunction. 623. Behead and curtail a stan- 
dard, and leave a girl’s name. 624. Behead 
and curtail a kind of square rule, and leave a 
lady’s name. ATLANTIC. 


625. Take the first and last letters from to 
look rudely, and leave liquid pitch. 626. Take 
them from a boy’s name, and leave an interjec- 
tion. 627. Take them from vitreous, and leave 
a young girl. 628. Take them from to take by 
theft, and leave a foreign plant. YORICK. 


629. Four feet I have, and through the forest wild 

I range, through winter cold and summer mild; 

Change my fourth foot, old Ocean you will see, 

On which all sailors dearly love to be; 

My first foot change, and then beware, my dear, 

For I’ve brought thousands early to the bier. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 

CHARADES. 

630. My first is a part of the human body; 
my second is a river in Italy; my third is what 
we keep preserves in; my fourth is an article; 
my fifth is Latin for a small animal; my whole 
is a large animal. Hunky Dory. 

631. My first is a domestic animal; my sec- 
ond is a toilet article; my whole is a place for 
the dead. JOHNNIE JUMPUP. 

632. My first is a number; my second is an 
insect; my whole is an inhabitant. JuNror. 


ENIGMA. 

633. It is composed of 14 letters. The 1, 2, 
12, 9, 4, 7 are articles of furniture. The 14, 3, 
10,11 is an animal. The 6, 5, 8 a kind of deer. 
The 13 is a part of a building. The whole is 
a distinguished sheriff in a county adjoining 
Boston. LILLE. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








tA Clarence Clayton had been in Constable 
Cooke’s place, would not the pangs of con- 
science, &c., have been punishment enough?— 
V. Brown would learn more than we could tell 
by addressing the Commandant of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. — Johnny Brown's puz- 
zles have been used in various forms. — Sub- 
scriber, Esq., will find Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of Biography to be the most extensive and 
reliable work of the kind in one volume. 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard will send it by mail 
upon receipt of $7.00. 

Billy Rover would like to correspond with 
George Gimney — address Box 80, Haverhill, 
Mass. — El Sol, no room for more cross-word 
enigmas. — The best of Chip’s letter is the co- 
nundrum — is it original? ‘‘ What kind of 
music do ladies wear on their heads? Brass 
bands.” — Y. N. Cracker cannot obtain a 
young lady’s address through this Magazine 
with our knowledge and consent. — We would 
thank Dead Beet not to send us any more old 
puzzles. We don’t want them. 

Samuel V. Pickwick writes, ‘‘I am so de- 
lighted with this excellent Magazine that I 
send you a rebus to express my gratification.” 
The rebus was published in another periodical 
years ago. We do not wish for any such ex- 
pressions of delight. — Walter C. G., we can’t 
say that we do. — Chip Cherry is too personal. 
—G.L.C. can learn about carver’s tools by 
addressing Hassam, cutler, Boston. — Tom 
Tit’s rebus is better than some we have pub- 
lished, and not so good as some. We do not 
pay for such contributions. We could not 
make out his address. 

Hurly Burly has perpetrated a conundrum; 
says he “ didn’t think much of it when he first 
got it up,” but has since concluded it was pret- 
ty witty: ‘“‘ Why did not Cain eat his shoes?” 
The answer is not because he didn't want to, 
nor because he didn’t have any, but ‘* Because 
he was not Abel (able).” — Canal Driver is 
only a fresh-water sailor, or he would know 
that the throat-halyards do come down on the 
starboard side of salt water craft.— We do not 
wish to publish French puzzles; and although 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


the cross-word enigmas from Gliding Star and 
E. T. are very good, we are fairly overstocked 
with that sort of head work. — Continental, 
we do have bills, but you forget that ours is a 
weekly Mag. — G. W. G. sends for a specimen 
copy, which has been forwarded. He has met 
with two great losses — the death of his moth- 
er, and the loss of his leg by the-cars on 
account of disobedience to his father’s com- 
mands. We hope he will find instruction and 
pleasure in the Magazine. — W. H. C. is mis- 
taken. We are not the “fine gentleman;” 
Mr. Shepard plays that part. 

Fred Harper, and all those who want cor- 
respondents, should write to some of the boys. 
The premiums for subscribers can always be 
found in the ‘‘ Prospectus” on the cover. Will 
send with pleasure; but you forgot to forward 
stamped envelope. — We are very much obliged 
to Verdant Green for his good words; but the 
puzzles are of a kind with which we are 
crowded. — Chip, Box 109, Brookline, Mass., 
wishes to correspond, especially with Bay State, 
Rob Roy, Junior, and Yorick. — That’s right, 
Powell; don’t lend your Magazines. Give the 
would-be borrowers our compliments, and tell 
them we can always furnish them all the back 
numbers and the bound volume upon very 
reasonable terms, and shall be happy to do so. 


J. J., Jr. is entitled to our warmest regards 
for a dozen new subscribers. Well done, J. J.! 
Ned Sketchley, Jerry Jingle & Co., and others, 
can address Jay Justin, Jr., Lowell, Mass. — 
The two last contributions from Tarquin are 


too long for our use. Will- Yorick write to 
Tarquinius Superbus, Springfield, Mass.? — 
Andy, the numbers you name will cost $2.40. 
“The Way of the World” is not a book for 
boys. — Positively, Ned, this is the last time 
we shall advertise ‘“‘ Ye White Elephant.” Al- 
though this craft has been so extensively no- 
ticed in our columns, no purchaser has yet 
appeared. The proprietor thinks any one who 
wants kindling-wood would do well to negoti- 
ate for its purchase. We don’t need any more 
kindlings at present. All the boys in Albany 
who are interested in drawing are requested to 
communicate with Ned Sketchley, 23 Lancas- 
ter Street, Albany, N. Y., for the purpose of 
forming an “ Art Union.” No doubt they will 
find his sanctum very much adorned with 
sketches of the remains of “‘ Ye W. E.” 
Fannie, don’t do it.— Sylvan Grove, Bob, 
and others, address Punch the Printer, Box 
642, Evansville, Ind. We let ‘the enigma” 
g0, as he suggested; it was not within the 
tule. Sylvan Grove has turned reporter, but 
at the landing of ‘‘ those Chinese junks,” he 
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became so excited by seeing the Orientals make 
an onslaught upon the rats, that he forgot his 
notes, and will probably resign his situation 
as reporter for the ‘*‘ Coldfacts News.” 

Lorain Lincoln, in the game of checkers, we 
always understood that there was no option 
when one had a chance to jump. It is, in fact, 
the head work of the game to force your oppo- 
nent, by this means, into perplexing situations. 
Rebus, W. B. — Hunk E. D., that enigma was 
not within the rule. — Oriental ‘“‘ knows” this 
conundrum is original : ‘‘ Why is a lamb sport- 
ing in the field like a person who plays for 
money? Because he is a gamboler (gambler). 
— Larkspur should have sent the poem to the 
May Queen. — £ is welcome again : the conun- 
drum is too personal, not to mention other bad 
qualities. — Urban Linkboy says the follow- 
ing is “highly original.” We should think 
so. ‘* Why is our Magazine like the letter A ? 
Because it is the great source of A-musement, 
and makes an end of every dilemm-a.” — War- 
ren writes, ‘‘ Enclosed please find two rebus- 
es;” but, up to the present time, we have 
failed to find them. Tables turned: he sends 
the answers without any rebuses. 

This week we have about a hundred letters , 
with contributions to our Head Work depart- 
ment. As we cannot take even one puzzle 
from each of these letters, we are compelled to 
decline those sent by the following: Phun, 
Hawkeye, Buck, High Flyer, H. O. W., Alice 
Lee, H. P. and T. M. F., Artful Dodger, Billy 
Rover, Dead Beet, C. W. M., Greedy Tim, 
Hurrah, Austin, A. M. C., Old King Koal, 
Percy Garnett, Grace Arbuckle, G. K. J., Un- 
known, Ned B., Harry G. S., M. B. L., Try 
Again, Soap Suds, Hautboy, Fred Harrison, 
Chip, Hurly Burly, Alert, E. A., Harry of the 
West. 

We put the following into 

Our AccePTED DRAWER. 

Rebuses from Rob Roy; charades from Bon- 
nie Doon, Punch the Printer, Clarence Clay- 
ton, Honey Bee, Jersey Blue; musical puzzles 
from Hoky Poky, Robin Hood; blanks— Black 
Dwarf, Alert; transpositions — Hoky Poky; 
square word — Whistler; enigmas — Bayswa- 
ter, Daisy Down; puzzles — Oriental. 

The following named subscribers would like 
to correspond with the family: J.P. L., 34 
Oak Street, Chicago, Ill.; G. E. M., Box 580, 
Toledo, O.; Tony Weston, Needham Plain, 
Mass. (with Gus Pelham); E. H. J., P. O. 
Box 11, Scranton City, Pa.; Kyle Dyle, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass.; Porte St. Vrain, Toledo, 
O.; Buck, Box 1, Burlington, N. J. 





OUR BOYS ‘AND GIRLS. 














OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


HE great Macedonian conqueror, we ‘are 
told, after he had subdued the whole 
world, wept because he had not another world 
to conquer. But Alexander’s world was rather 
a small one, after all — about equal to Mexico, 
with the State of Texas added. There were in 
Europe, at that very time, two powers, either 
of which might possibly have been a match for 
this monarch of the world. The city of Rome 
had been founded more than four centuries be- 
fore, and the Romans were already in posses- 
sion of a large part of Italy. In the general 
surveys of that age their strength was rated at 
two hundred and fifty thousand mp. On 
every revolt of the Latin confederates, ten 
legions — more than forty thousand men — 
were enlisted almost entirely in the city levy. 
Even this was a larger army than the one with 
which Alexander crossed over into Asia, and 
very different troops they were, too, from those 
with whom he had to contend. 

Alexander’s loss at the Granicus, where he 
defeated a Persian army six hundred thousand 
strong, was nine foot soldiers and one fundred 
and twenty horsemen. Quite different would 
have been his reception by the Romans. Some 
fifty years later (B. C. 280), Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, landed in Italy, with the expectation 
of reducing the whole peninsula under his 
sway. Pyrrhus has often been compared to 
Alexander the Great. He was certainly one 
of the greatest generals of antiquity, and had 
under his command the best troops of Greece. 
He met the Romans, with nearly equal num- 
bers, on the plain near Heraclea. Seven 
times was the ground lost and won, and still 
the battle remained undecided. At length 
Pyrrhus ordered his elephants forward: the 
horses of the Roman cavalry were frightened, 
and victory remained with the invaders. The 
Romans lost, in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, nearly every third man, and four thousand 
of the best troops of the king covered the field 
of battle. 

But the Romans were not disheartened by 
the loss of one or two battles: And in this 
dogged determination lay their great strength. 
Livy may have béen right in his opinion that 
‘even should events have been favorable to 





Aiexander at first, he would have often wished 
for the Persians, the Indians, and the other 
effeminate tribes of Asia as opponents.” 

We can form some idea of the strength of 
the Carthaginians, the other great people of 
the West, when we recollect that in the first 
Punic war the contest was maintained between 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, at sea, for 
twenty-four years (B. C. 264-241). 

Perhaps it was well for the fame of Alexan. 
der that he died before attempting the conquest 
of Europe. 


OENTIGRADE AND REAUMER. 


AVING learned something about the 

English thermometer, Fahrenheit's, let 
us talk a little while about the French ther. 
mometer, the Centigrade, and the German, 
Reaumer’s. 

The philosopher Celsius, who made the 
thermometer now used in France, without 
pretending to find a true zero, contented him- 
self with marking the temperature of freezing 
water zero. Then putting his instrument into 
boiling water, his fancy led him to mark the 
point to which the mercury rose one hundred 
degrees. Hence comes the name centigrade, 
from Latin centum, a hundred, and gradus,a 
step, or degree. 

The zero of Celsius is far preferable to that 
of Fahrenheit; since most people have a clear 
idea how cold freezing water is, while com- 
paratively few ever tried the temperature of a 
mixture of ice’ and salt. The division of the 
scale, too, into one hundred degrees, is more 
simple than our own. It would seem highly 
desirable, in these days of French fashions, 
French weights, and French measures, that 
we should adopt the French thermometer 
also. 

But should we use the centigrade instead of 
Fahrenheit, we should have to get a new idea 
of zero-cold weather. That temperature we 
now call zero would then be about eighteen 
degrees below zero. So, almost every morn- 
ing in winter, and, indeed, a great many 
noons, we should hear people talking about 
the thermometer’s being Jelow zero. This 
would sound very cold; but we should find 
that Jack Frost’s teeth would really be no 
sharper than they are now, and should soon 
become accustomed to the change. 

In Germany they have still another way of 
marking the scale, that of Reaumer, who, 
using the same zero.as Celsius, — the temper- 
ature of freezing water, — marked the boiling 
point eighty degrees. Zz. 





